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week and continuing to March l, 


1889, for 40 cents, or to three new names sent at onetime for $1.00. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY | 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual | 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. | 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

“One of the most originaland convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
haveeverread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of ere is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. ecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 


this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul."—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages. 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A. special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 
lhe topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 

A Cu of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 

Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 

Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 

Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a rare of 

the present, who.try to find living remedies for livin 

difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 

—Boston Transcript. 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
1Smo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 

9 r is full of eloquent passages."—Wrances Power 
é. : 


“The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Volumbus Daily Despatch. 

PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,” ‘‘The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 
“The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 

*xpression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 

gether among Mr. Jones's best.”"— The Unitarian. 

. The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
se now and then the talk is very good.”—New 

Por Evangelist. | 
x*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 

Price, Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
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these and 300 other books. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., | 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
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175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instramenta, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main» 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world, 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unecualled ex cellence of 


their apes : the fact that 
at all of the $22 TO 8900. t World's 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of ail countries, they have invan- 
ably taken the highest honors, One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary Claim for ANO: that they are su- 


rue PIANO Sis™ ca? 


ence achieved GRAND & by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
1882, and now known as the “‘Mason & HaMuIn 
IANO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible gd ty and refinement of tone, to- 
ther with greatly increased capacity for stan 
n tune, and other important advantages. 
A circular, —s testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
a Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
so rented. 


d 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
pries (only 25 cents in magne ef fa rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes, By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 


CHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpirTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton presicent Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. daha . 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yéarly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 


Woman a History will be furnished in cloth as 
. a or a club of twenty-five thesame bound 
n leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. ) | 


PAMPHLETS CONTAINING 


A8 PAGES of interesting matter mailed 618. 
ad 


any address for 60 cents, among them a 
32-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson witb similar. 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers on 
God, the Bible, Prayer, Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il). 


ties 


ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 

_ cise, convincing reply to HENRY’ GEORGE, by-GELES~ 

B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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The reader will find in THrE OPEN CouURT an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. | 

THE OPEN CouRT unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be atruth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 

basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 

and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are rec»gnized as mere accidental 

features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 
This idea is, 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and inits deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in THE OPEN CouRT. 


Price, $2.00 for one year ; $1.00 for six months ; $0.50 for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 
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YANKEE BLADE--- 


fm yt This wonderful family otory, paper is read every 

ial ~—~ewnMA\NAas € week by 400,000 pe It is a large, oe 
at  < aper, every page lled solid full of interesting read- 

ng; 8 desing My irilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household ee act onggag ogy es’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. e Famous . 
Funny Columns of & YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
| humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read, Its reading 
matter is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgaritv. Don’t fail to 

try ey ANKEE yan ne WA Long By hted with b. vous over? 

eek. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. e offer Oo 

“ new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or 
50 cents for six months. e will send it three 
months for = cents, R at 4s. prank enclose 6 5 
extra, and mention s paper, we | 
send you FREE a Half zen Tapomens Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly halfay square, in handsome designs, assurted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce. Sent? 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchie/s, and find them te 
be a remartadie bargain. Wecan recommend them io aliour readers.—Adiior. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 1()() 


American Authors. 


ofr "ari rina tectret| All 


American Authors to whoever sends us a list of ‘ — AGP I, £, fr E, 2 7. 


“@: 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & i, P E. ft 2 as 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 14 na Tlenk oho. 4 
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UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


_ FRE Sample Dr. X. STONE’S RRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (U., Quiney, Lilinois- 
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CHARLES H. KERR &CO., Pubs., Chicago. | 
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eM! COOTTS EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daucermrs. §oott & Bowne, New York. 
THE : 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


— 


New York, Lake HRIK & Western R. B. 


—--- FO R—-——- 
Buffalo, ee iat Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
——W 1ITH—— 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet. Sleeping Coaches, Puliman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
WE “CToOoR=z. 


HE AMERICAN 


SCHOOL OF POLITIC 


A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a np survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This course is nerenges 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres't James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., tC. 
H. Pa ne. D.D., L.L.D., and Pres‘t Herrick Johnson, 

otc : 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of TheSiatesman. 

Address the Chancellor, 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 
Room 26, 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, ILL 


is the amount you can get for a small 

sum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 20 cents in silver or ® 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, mags- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to mé 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the firat 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and i paper we send THE FARM- 
ERS’ REcORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


J 


a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 

J USTITT A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
} the enfranchisement and elevation of 

women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Ass0- 
ciation. One dollara year. Send postal card for free 


sample copy. 
SUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
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Tue Register has put into its tract series Mr. Gannett’s 
“Of Making One’s Self Beautiful,” first published in Unrry, 
and it may be procured at that office at $1.00 per hundred, 
or through the Unity Mission at this office. 


Tue Christianity that makes its devotees content to re- 
ceive salvation from another instead of being aglow with a 
desire to give salvation to others is diametrically opposed 
to the teachings of him who said, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.”’ 


OnE of our most successful pastors writes: ‘I am de. 
lighted with the prospectus of the new Chicago Institute. 
How much we need it! I hope you will begin to make 
ministers at once. Surely by some effort a goodly number 
of young men and women may be induced to attend these 
lectures. Hach church ought to send one.” 


Tue publishers of Mrs. Woolley’s ‘‘ Love and Theology ”’ 
have brought out a handy and neat edition of the same in 
paper covers, which is to be sold at 50 cents a copy, under 
double title of ‘‘ Rachel Armstrong; or Love and Theology.” 
With the new impetus given to thought novels and the fic- 
tion that boldly reveals the search of the soul for the higher 
life given by “ Robert Elsmere,” this forerunner on the 
American side will find a re-reading and a large circle of 
new readers. | 


A youna woman looking towards the ministry writes, “I 
am only three miles from Cambridge and not neglecting 
any of my duties here. They have but twenty students, 
I believe, for the corps of teachers to spend their energies 
upon. I should be glad of the help I could have at Har- 
vard.”’ But this woman, because she is a woman, is not 
“eligible.” Perhaps she would be tolerated as an eaves- 
dropper, and still the cry from Unitarians everywhere is for 
more “men:’”’? Suppose they call for a while for more women 
and show that they mean what they say. 


Tur All Souls’ Monthly, described in another column, 
will contain, besides the parish notes, etc., a sermon by R. 
Heber Newton. That alone will make the nine numbers a 
year well worth the fifty cents, which should be sent to S. 
M. Crandall, 716 Seventh Ave., New York city. In St. 
Louis the other day we saw the first number of a similar 
venture started by the older class of boys in the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Messiah: again, a fifty-cent 
parish paper and to contain a sermon by the pastor, John 
Snyder. Brave boys! Success to their enterprise! 


In a short but good article upon Millet, the French paint- 
er, the Jewish Messenger says: ‘‘He was emphatically a 
preacher whose life was the interpretation of one text: 
‘Let us fight for the truth.’ We are accustomed to asso- 
ciate truth with dogmas and ecclesiastical furniture. It 
rarely dawns upon us that truth can be a mighty factor in 
art, in music, in science; and that the man or woman with 
the power and courage to turn from the beaten track in 
these fields and enunciate new and higher principles is em- 
phatically a preacher. Millet attained that position. When 
his La Mort et le Bacheron, (Death and the Woodcutter), 
Was rejected by the Salon, it was in 1859, after he had 
finished the Angelus, he exclaimed: ‘They wish to drive 
me into their drawing-room art. No, no; a peasant I was 


born and a peasant I will die; I will say what I feel and 
paint things as I see them.’ ” 


One of our most effective Sunday-school workers at the 
West has been to the East studying people and methods. 
The result is summed up as follows: “I find much to ad- 
mire, but am not at all disposed to change our western 
Sunday-school tools for those of the Kast. They are earn- 
est in their meetings, but I miss the intensity of the West. 
They seem perfectly satisfied with all that is done and said. 
The complacent feeling seeming to pervade everything was 
quite different from the eager, earnest inquiry after better 
methods and ways that make our Sunday-school meetings 
helpful, if at the time they are not comforting.” 


Rey. Cuester Covet, whose report of proceedings of the 
Illinois Conference we published last week, makes no 
mention of his own report of work done in the past year, 
which was an interesting feature of the business session of 
the Conference. The conditions and methods of ten 
churches, and the growth of the several missionary points 
within the state, were dwelt upon. Brother Covell is a wise 
and careful builder whose work will never need to be un- 
done or done over. His services have been engaged for 
another year, and the Unitarian cause throughout the state 
must be the stronger for his thoughtful and earnest minis- 
try. Let the Illinois churches come up bravely to the help 
of the Conference in the support of his work. There is 
nothing that will give such impetus to the missionary work 
as the cordial support and interest of the established 
churches and nothing that will help and strengthen the 
churches so much as to give this support and interest. It 
is the missionary religion that lives and grows, and hearts 
warmed by the inspirations of such a faith as ours must 
rejoice to send its message to the souls that hunger and 


‘wait for its coming. 


Atuowrna for exaggeration in the following anecdote, 
taken from an exchange, it yet deserves attention for the 
much needed lessonit teaches. While pulpit reading which 
is conspicuously elocutionary, is not to be commended, it is 
certain that as a rule the reading we hear in our pulpits 1s 
strangely lacking in inspirational force. This lack is mainly 
due to the failure of the minister to enter largely or at all 
into the thought and feeling of the author. To make such 
an entry requires, as the anecdote well shows, hard and 
continuous study. If pulpit readings are to retain their 
place as an inspirational agency, our ministers must give 
not minutes but hours to preparation for them in the way 
of selection and study. The anecdote is as follows: “A 
friend tells us an anecdote of Booth, the tragedian, which 
we do not recollect having seen in print. Booth and sev- 
eral friends had been invited to dine with an old gentleman 
in Baltimore, of distinguished kindness, urbanity and piety. 


The host, though disapproving of theaters and theater- 


going, had heard so much of Booth’s remarkable powers 
that curiosity to see the man had, in this instance, over- 
come all scruples and prejudices. After the entertainment 
was over, lamps lighted, and the company reseated in the 
drawing-room, some one requested Booth as a particular 
favor, and one which all present would doubtless appreciate, 
to read aloud the Lord’s Prayer. Booth expressed his will- 
ingness to do this, and all eyes were turned expectantly 
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upon him. Booth rose slowly and reverently from his chair. 
It was wonderful to watch the play of emotions that con- 
vulsed his countenance. He became deathly pale, and his 
eyes, turned tremblingly upward, were wet with tears. 
And yet he had not spoken. The silence could be felt. It 
became absolutely painful, till at last the spell was broken 
as if by an electric shock, as his rich toned voice, from 
white lips, syllabled forth: ‘Our Father, who art in heaven,’ 
etc., with a pathos and solemnity that thrilled all hearers. 
He finished. The silence continued. Not a voice was 
heard or a muscle moved in his rapt audience, till from a 
remote corner of the room a subdued sob was heard, and the 
old gentleman, their host, stepped forward with streaming 
eyes and tottering frame, and seized Booth by the hand. 
‘Sir,’ said he, in broken accents, ‘you have afforded me a 
pleasure for which my whole future life will feel grateful. 
I am an old man; and every day from my boyhood to the 
present time I thought I had repeated the Lord’s Prayer ; 
but I have never heard it—never!’ ‘You are right,’ re- 
plied Booth ; ‘to read that prayer as it should be read has 
caused me the severest study and labor for thirty years; 
and I am far from being satisfied with my rendering of that 
wonderful production.’ ”’ 


In the New Church Messenger’s notes of the meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Ministers at Urbana last month we 
read that one of the papers was upon “ The Authorship of 
the Writings’’—?. e. Swedenborg’s writings. The paper 
“took the ground that Swedenborg is the author of the 
Writings; ” that ‘‘ the Lord was the sole author of the reve- 
lation made to Swedenborg, but not of that made by 
Swedenborg.”’ Another minister took exception to this and 
added, “‘ I think they are the Lord’s writings;”’ he thought 
the other view calculated “ to. unsettle our faith in the 
Writings and in the Church.” A third speaker thought 


Swedenborg’s work was special and “ different from that of 


every other man; he speaks with authority when he says: ® pose. 


‘This is the faith of the new heavens and the New Church.’ ”’ 
The discussion reminds us of the distinction between the 
revelation” and the “record of the revelation” in the 
recently attempted creed of the twenty-five Congregational 
representatives; and the whole matter is a striking example 
of the perversion which even to-day can be made of a great 
thinker’s words, using them not for help and suggestion in 
our own thought but as infallible utterances and the limit 
of truth. That tendency in men which has made infallibil- 
ities of Isaiah and Paul seems alive to-day and creates 
new infallibilities. But ‘‘ the soul is still oracular ” in spite 
of all this, 


“And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


WE congratulate our sister Sunday-school society in Bos- 
ton on its successful and growing work. Of the forty-five 
manuals now issued by the society,—a list to be proud of— 
ten have had their birth within the past year. Four for the 
little ones: ‘‘ The Flock at the Fountain”; a second part of 
“Everyday Life, illustrated by Jesus’ life ’’,—another of 
the good story and picture books by Mrs. Wilson; and a 
“Sunday-school Primer”, with a ‘“‘ Manual for Teachers’’, in 
connection with it. Of the Primer and Manual we hope to 
Three for the intermediates: Piper’s 
‘Lessons on the Old Testament”; Spaulding’s ‘“ Later 
Heroes of Israel,” an admirable book equipped with notes, 
questions and references, about Jonah, Isaiah, Josiah, Jere- 
miah and Job; ahd “ Forty Lessons on Favorite Hymns” 
and their Writers, also by Mr. Spaulding. Two for the 
older classes: “ Bible Class Studies in Liberal Christianity ”, 
by James E. Thomas; and Mrs. Wells’ ‘Outlines and 
Charts” for Sunday-school talks aided by a black-board. 
Lastly, Dole’s “Handbook of Temperance”, noticed not 
long ago in our columns. Good work that fora year. To 
its recent annual meeting in Springfield, Mass., thirty-one 
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schools sent delegates; Robert Collyer gave the sermon, Mr 
Dole read a paper on “ Sunday-school and Citizenship, ” 
Mr. Cuckson one about “Young People’s Religious 
Guilds,” and Mrs. Ellen Everett on ‘‘ Work of the Primary 
Department; 113 churches and schools had sent contriby. 
tions to the treasury. The annual sales now amount to 
$4500, more than double the amount ten years ago. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 


Although the night was wild and wet, the neat little room 
of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, which is fur. 
nished with fifty comfortable chairs, was a little more than 
full. Three or four had to stand. The audience represented 


; the best thinking of Chicago, with an encouraging sprink. 
: ling of young men and women. franklin Head, the Presi. 


- dent of the Institute, prefaced his introduction with aN ex. 
_ planatory word concerning the scope and hopes of the In. 


| stitute, with which our readers are somewhat familiar. We 


are sorry we can give but the briefest outline of a lec. 
ture packed with facts and teeming with thought. Doctor 
Hirsch was at his easiest, and with the help of chalk, 
simple words and happy illustrations, he illuminated his 
scholarship and made comprehensible his learning. The 
first lecture was introductory, and had much to do with the 
origin and subsequent fate of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Books, he said, are windows of the soul. We judge 
a people by their literature. The Bible has been most mal- 
treated by its friends. Bible class-rooms have been dis- 

secting-rooms, where detached texts have’ been lopped off 
there and stretched here from their original meaning. The 
Bible as a literature has been much neglec ted. The 
general characteristics of the different books are undreamed 
of to- day by the Sunday-school teacher. It was not the 
production of one age or of one mind. It does not contain 
a unified conception of life and is not pervaded by one pur. 

The language of the earlier books differs as much 
from that of the later as the Canterbury tales differ from 
Tennyson. The civilization of the nineteenth century is 
made up of two mingled streams of culture, one from 
Athens and one from Jerusalem. We must not have two 
standards of truth, one secular and one sacred. One canon 
of criticism must apply to Homer and to Moses. In these 
' lectures we will follow neither the Ingersoll method of 
ridicule nor the rationalistic methods of a hundred years 
ago. His method would be the literary method, the methods 
of philology. Here with the help of black-board, the doctor 
showed the elusive character of the Hebrew text, and then 
passed to the general divisions of the Bible. The canon 
closed upon the Torah, or the law, about 500 B.C, the 
Prophets 200 B.C., the Holy Writings 100 B.C. The 


' Apocrypha was excluded solely because it was written in 


the Greek or the Aramaic languages. The remainder of the 
lecture was devoted to showing how the Massoretes guarded 
the text, and the dangers it necessarily encountered at the 
hands of copyists and dogmatists, and it was followed by 8 
season of questioning which brought out some of the most 
interesting facts and thoughts of the evening. The com. 
pany separated highly gratified with the auspicious begin- 
ning of the Institute. 


THE CHURCH OF THE CARPENTER’S SON. 


What nobler name for a church, if one might but deserve 
it!: “We ought to be able to make working men and 
women feel that All Souls’ Church really is a church of the 
Carpenter’ s Son of Nazareth, where rich and poor may meet. 
together in one common brotherhood.” The sentence 
comes from All Souls’ Monthly,—not our own “ All Souls” 
so well known to us in Chicago, but R. Heber Newton's 
“All Souls” in New York. One of the two churches may 
call itself Unitarian and the other Episcopalian, but they 
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are twins in the Spirit. For on the cover of this monthly 
stand familiar mottoes,—‘‘the Freedom of the Faith.” 
and ‘‘the Holiness of Helpfulness;” and, inside, we read 
that the two ideals aimed at are to be a church of intellect- 
ual freedom and a church of the people. ‘All Souls’ 
happily now stands for an honest effort to make the 
Episcopal church ‘a church of intellectual freedom.’ It re- 
mains for us to strive heartily to make our church ‘a church 
of the people.’ What first attracted me to this parish, nine- 
teen years ago, was the possibility which its position opened 
of making it a meeting point for ‘ all sorts and conditions of 
men.’ That ideal of a strong parish, which should house 
in its own building a wide mission work, has never been 
forgotten or forsaken. It has taken many years, under the 
disadvantages of our position (our unpretending building, 
etc.) to realize the ‘strong parish,’ and other years to win 
its intellectual freedom within the Episcopal church—years 
lengthened unduly by inadequate health for these tasks. In 
the associated service of Dr. Hughes, I turn now, hopefully, 
to carry out the unfulfilled part of my early dream.”’ 

‘Our works will require about $6000 this year.’ What 
works? Besides the usual church schools and classes and 
social endeavors, a free kindergarten with four teachers, a 
girls’ industrial school, an Iron Cross guild for boys to train 
them in reverence, temperance and purity, King’s 
Daughter bands, parish visitors to visit among the poor and 
sick, two sewing societies to clothe the poorer children in the 
schools, a free dispensary for women, a Ramabai circle, an 
Kmerson club to study the ethical and religious teachings 
of the greater poets, a class on social economics for the 
study of our urgent. problems of political economy in their 


large social aspects,—this class of over seventy members 


being provided with a regular lecturer; and, not least, the 
“All Souls’ Summer ffome for Children: a village of ten 
cottages, on Roslyn Harbor, L. I.; including the refectory, 
the hall, seven dormitory cottages and a laundry; sur- 


_ rounded by nine acres of land, chiefly wooded, with bathing 


beach, bath houses, etc.; open from June loth to September 
loth, accommodating 100 children; term of stay two weeks. 
Our new Hall has been finished, and a picturesque building 
it is, with its low roof, two-storied tower, and huge fire- 
place. It gives us a big room to gather our large house- 
hold on rainy days and in the heat of noon, for play.”’ 

If All Souls’ is not yet a Church of the Carpenter’s Son, 
it is surely a working church and a church of good works. 
May benediction rest upon the dreamer and his dream! 

W. ©. G. 


——— 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL GEROK. 


Translated by James Freeman Clarke. 


The bells of the churches are ringing— 
Papa and mamma have both gone— 
And three little children sit singing 


Together this still Sunday morn. 


While the bells toll away in the steeple, 
Though too small to sit still in a pew, 
These busy religious small people 
- Determine to have their church too. 


So, as free as the birds, or the breezes 
By which their fair ringlets are fanned, 


Each rogue sings away as he pleases, 
~ With book upside down in his hand. 


otc 


These lines, familiar, doubtless, to many,—eitherin this version, or that of 

FL. Hosmer, first published in these columns, now found in the volume enti- 

tled The Thought of God,”—were recently used as a pulpit reading in two of 

Our churches. e yield to the request to print it from some of those who heard 

y tor the first time and who smiled at the objection that it was already too well 
wh, : 


OK 
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Their hymn has no sense in its letter, 
Their music no rhythm nor tune; 

Our worship, perhaps, may be better— 
But theirs reaches God quite as soon. 


Their angels stand close to the Father; 
His heaven is made bright by these flowers; 
And the dear God above us would rather 
Hear praise from their lips than from ours. 


Sing on, little children, your voices 

Fill the air with contentment and love; 
All nature around you rejoices, 

And the birds warble sweetly above. 


Sing on, for the proudest orations, 
The liturgies sacred and long, 

The anthems and worship of nations, 
Are poor to your innocent sdng. 


Sing on—our devotion is colder, 

Though wisely our prayers may be planned, 
For often we, too, who are older, 

Hold our book the wrong way in our hand. 


Sing on—our harmonic inventions 
We study with labor and pain; 
Yet often our angry contentions 
Take the harmony out of our strain. 


Sing on—all our struggle and battle, 
Our cry, when most deep and sincere— 
What are they? A child’s simple prattle, 
A breath in the Infinite Ear. 


HOME INFIDELITY TOWARD THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


MR&, A. L. PARKER. 
(An abstract.) 


The essayist considered that the four educational forces 
which play the most important part in the development of 
the child to-day are the home, the school, the church and 
the state, each one serving a definite purpose in itself, but 
having at the same time mutual interdependencies, on which 
the ultimate success of all depends. The social development 
of the child finds its center in the home; the intellectual 
development in the school; the state educates him indi- 
rectly in the larger relations of man with man; and the 
church has assumed the responsibility of his moral and 
religious culture, the unfolding of his inner and higher 
life. The home, in consequence of its closer relations with 
the child, and the priority of its influence over him, must 
form the basis of all other educational forces, and is there- 
fore the most vital in its reciprocal relations. Not only 
does the home have this advantage of priority, but its po- 
tentiality is also a continuous force. No educational activ- 
ities but are augmented or restricted by the constant stream 
of influence that flows from it. We need then, if possible, 
to secure this important assistant to our educational efforts. 
The most difficult thing to meet, harder than an open re- 
volt, is the slow insidious poison of utter indifference. This 
paralytic condition is largely the attitude of the home to- 
ward the Sunday-school at the present time. It exhausts 
the vital forces of the school and leaves them more and 
more liable to become mere forms of routine or ritual- 
ism. The children are sent for minor reasons, such as so- 
cial relations gained, the pleasure of being prettily dressed, 
and of going with other children, or for the library books 
to be read, instead of for the religious education that is the 
purpose of the school. All these minor aims have their 
proper part in social development, but must be kept aside 
if we would lift the Sunday-school to that high plane of 
spiritual development, and maintain it there, which is the 
aim of the ideal school. 
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Some Of the difficulties in maintaining a high standard of 
work were named as follows: close personal relations be. 
tween teacher and scholar are essential to a live school, but 
when that relation is carried too far, and results in insub- 
ordination when re-classing is needed, then it becomes det- 
rimental to the educational interests of the school; children 
are often allowed to attend two or three different Sunday- 
schools at a time; the apathetic listlessness, and unrespon- 
siveness that settles over the face of the child as soon as 
the lesson is announced; the often unsuccessful efforts to 
keep the young men and women of our congregations, in 
the Sunday-school. 

How does the attitude of the home to the secular school 
compare with that toward the Sunday-school? Here the 
relations are also reciprocal, with a similar priority and 
persistence of home influence. But here we find existing 
greater harmony of purpose. These are considered of vital 
importance to the well being of the child, and their require- 
ments command and receive the respect and support of the 
home. 

That there could not be the same vital relation between 
the home and the Sunday-school, that exists between the 
home and the secular school we should be slow to admit, if 
indeed, we admit it at all. 

Why then is it sohard to bring about? Is the greater 
fault in the home or the school? Have we fallen on evil 
times, and are spiritual things of less moment in our homes 
than we are wont to think? On the contrary, paradoxical 
and rashly optimistic as it may seem, this state of things 
appears to be the result of the higher spirituality of the 
age; an age which is no longer satisfied with symbols, and 
growing more and more indifferent to systems and formu- 
las; that finds its spiritual and moral lessons everywhere 
in the broad universe of God, and demands that the teach- 
ing of these, its highest truths, shall have a careful atten- 
tion equal, in proportion, to that given in secular schools. 
Not that this is as yet clearly formulated. ‘T’here must be 
the chaotic drift period before the new world comes. But 
the growing indifference to worn out systems, to that teach- 
ing which is no teaching but. only temporizing with new 
thought, while it may be infidelity to the Sunday-school as 
it now exists, is in reality fidelity to the broader outlook, 
the more universal and higher truths that the Sunday- 
school shall stand for when ‘it. is fully aroused to its real 
opportunities. The Sunday-school is slower to avail itself 
of every advance in thought than are other educational 
forces. It gives itself too largely to inculcating a rever- 
ence for by-gone systems, and does not hold closely enough 
to living truths. It is conservative in method, suspicious 
of change, and too unmindful of the laws which govern 
mental growth. | 

These are some of the reasons for the half-hearted sup- 
port given to the school by the home, and it should be re- 
peated that this is not from an indifference to the welfare 
of the children, nor a less regard for the deep spiritual 
things of life in the home; rather, because these things are 
held at a higher estimate, though differently expressed. If 
our Sunday-schools would live with that life that manifests 
itself in growth, they must make themselves vitally essen- 
tial to the processes of life. 

The essayist closed with an earnest appeal to the homes 
to unite with the schools in bringing about this high standard 
of spiritual culture in our Sunday-school work. 


ene 


“THE present Abebeins | 18 5 that the workman’s interests are 
linked to those of other workmen, and the employer’s in- 
terests to those of other employers. Eventually it will be 
seen that industrial divisions should be perpendicular, not 
horizontal. The workman’s interests should be bound up 
with those of his employer, and should be pitted in fair 
competition against those of other workmen and employers.” 
—Jevons. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


Sparrow, the Tramp. By Lily § S. Wesselhoeft. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


This is a most entertaining and wholesome tale or fable 
for children, in which Sparrow, the Tramp, plays the heroic 
part of keeping the story moving continually toward a satis. 
factory conclusion. The three children in it are very cleverly 
made to play into the humane plans of Sparrow, Wise Polly 
the parrot, the house and barn cats with their kittens, Major, 
the horse, and Gray Whisker, the shrewd rat playing the 
part of the villain. It is a charming tale for children of ten 
years or younger, awakening a special curiosity because of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s deep interest both inthe manuscript and 
its author. Posy, if not a perfectly natural child is a 
lovable one, and very sweetly emphasizes the unexpressed 
moral of the tale. 


Prince Vance. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, price, $1.50. 


This ingenious fairy story relates the adventures of an 
imperious young prince in his teens, who, though very kind 
at heart, was unduly inclined to mischief and indolence. 
The narrative rests upon the young hero’s revolt at restraint 
in the opening chapter, and his determination to punish his 
tutor for the insistent efforts at instruction. The boy re. 
ceives from the Blue Wizard a mysterious box, and, ina 
spirit of mischief, administers the bonbons it contains to 
his elders with very serious effects, as afterward entertain. 
ingly portrayed. The book very well unites the miraculous 
characteristics of the fairy tale with incidental wholesome 
hints, all the more effective because couched in pleasant 
form. 


The Book of Christmas: descriptive of the Customs, Ceremonies. | 
Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, Feeling and Festivities of the 
Christmas season. By Thomas K. Hervey. With illustrations 
by R. Seymour. Boston: Roberts Bros. Pp. 356. Price, $2.00. 


In this book, with its fine paper and excellent print, and 
illustrations, many of which are good and all queer, one 
may learn about Christmas in detail, and its attendant days 
and festivals. There are 37 illustrations. The chapters 
number 13. Here you may find set forth the origin of the 
Christmas festival, many ancient modes of celebration, the 
decline and extinction of the ancient festival, the feelings 
that cluster round Christmas, the preparations and good 
cheer and games of it, Waits and Carols, the Wassail, the 


Boar’s Head, the Customs of St. Thomas Day, St. Steph- 


en’s Day, New Year’s Day, and Twelfth Day, and the rustic 
sports of St. Distaff’s Day. The binding is very pretty, in 
delicate white vellum cloth, printed with a picture and de- 
sign in yellow brown, and lettered in gold. 


The Safe Side: A Theistic Refutation of the Divintiy of Christ. By 
Richard M. Mitchell. Chicago: Published by the Author. $1.50. 


The author of this appears as his own publisher and 
proof-reader: but, excepting the few typographical and 
grammatical errors for which he apologizes, he has given 
us a handsomely executed volume of 885 pages, divided into 
twenty-one chapters, on topics the most of which fall within 
the range of the general purpose indicated by the title. The 
first clause of this title has reference to the large class who 
are unwilling to accept a statement or doctrine solely 02 
the ground or merit of its truth, independently of fancied 
interests or considerations of supposed advantage. ‘The 
motto of the author is: “It is safe to know the truth,” the 
intimation being, that, through fear, a large amount of 
truth in regard to the Christian religion has: been sup- 
pressed, and remains widely unknown. There have beet 
many defenders of Christianity who have assumed the atti- 
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tude of apologists for it; but such is not his attitude. He 
“makes no bones” of the matter in disclosing what he 
finds delusive in the common and sacred pretensions of 
orthodox Christianity; nor does he altogether spare what is 
clung to as liberal Christianity. The topics of the several 
chapters are rather unevenly treated, both as to clearness 
and conclusiveness, the style in some being easy, in others 
labored and metaphysical. A few of his explanations and 
theories will, no doubt, be thought to border on the fan- 
tastical, as for instance, in relation to the false or apparent 
crucifixion of Jesus, and the causes which led to it. Seem- 
ingly, at least, his estimate of Jesus makes him a rude fa- 
natic, followed by a crude, credulous class, who not unjustly 
incurred the hostility which demanded his crucifixion. Of 
course, from the orthodox stand-pvint the book will be 
viewed with contempt, as weak altogether. 
liberal stand-point there will come this qualified praise 
from many,—that it is so good they would be glad to have 
found it better. It is, in fact, one of those unsatisfactory 
books we feel at times inclined to lay aside unfinished, but 
which nevertheless contains much that is worthy to claim 
and hold our attention. Popularity can hardly be predicted 
for it; yet, could the work be reproduced in its essential 
substance, with its preface, its first chapter, and perhaps 
one or two others omitted, it might prove a welcome, useful 
contribution to the liberal criticism which tends to dispel the 
superstition that passes for religion, and the credulity that 
stands for faith. It contains too much good to be rejected; 
at the same time, so much that is crude, indirectly relevant, 
and needlessly iconoclastic, as to render it doubtful whether 
the labor of the author will reap the reward heis manifestly 
capable of deserving. J. F. 


Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


Not a very learned book, but a book of unusual learning, 
hinting in a series of twenty-five short sketches a story un- 
known to most of us, namely, the story of the evolution of 
the Jewish faith from the time of Moses clear through to 
the time of Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati, the leader of ‘re 
formed Judaism” in America. The author is the “ reform ” 
Rabbi of Boston. His method is to project some character 
biographically from the background of a century, and thus 
incarnate successive phases of J ewish history in as many 
lives. And his motive is to show that Judaism, instead of 
being a fixed, cast-iron system, has changed its firm and 
even important underlying ideas from age to age in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time, and that therefore the “re 
form’ Jew of to-day in urging innovations is doing nothing 
more than his ancestors have done. Doctor Schindler cer- 
tainly has proved his point if it can be, or needs to be, estab- 
lished by that “therefore.” The story is a romantic one, lead- 
ing us from Palestine to Bagdat, thence to Spain, thence to 
Turkey, thence to Holland, Germany, England, America. 
The wandering Jew! The sketches are too short to be 
satisfactory, but the reader enters here a little gallery of 


Jewish faces hard to find clustered elsewhere so conveniently ; _ 


for instance, he sees Anan ben David, who in the eighth 
century led the Karaite reaction from the Talmud to the 
Bible, making a Puritanism more rigid than the very Tal- 
mudists; Halevi, the Spanish poet and mystic of crusading 
times, and Moses Maimonides, the medieval rationalizer of 
J udaism, codifier of the Talmud, and great creed-maker also; 
Joseph Karo, who, in our Renaissance era, wrote the book 
Which dragged Judaism down into the dark depths of the 
Cabalah; Manasse ben Israel, whose hobby it was to get 
Cromwell to re-admit the Jews to England, because the 


Messiah could not return to earth until the Jews were in all 


corners of the earth,—England being the only corner un- 
provided with them then; Spinoza, greatest of all the mod- 
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ern Jews, and their banned arch-heretic; and Moses 
Mendelssohn, the saint and the philosopher, whose spiritual 
portrait Lessing draws for us in his ‘ Nathan the Wise”; 
—and so on to Geiger, Montefiore, and Isaac Wise of our 
own day. 

T'wo or three opinions, as notes by the way, are worth 
setting down here, being uttered by a Rabbi: “‘ Shakespeare 
had never seen a Jew, nor was he ever acquainted with 
their customs and ways of thinking; and his Shylock is as 
far from being atrue representation of a Jew as isthe picture 
of a sea-serpent on the sign-board of a travelling showman, 
from the original, which neither the painter nor anybody else has 
ever seen.’’—“Dickens seemed to have no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the true life of the average Jew.” —‘“‘The deliverer came, 
but not from the East. He did not place them at the head 
of other nations, as they thought he would; he brought 
them simply equality. The ‘bold word was spoken in 
America, and the man who gave utterance to the magic for- 
mula, Thomas Jefferson, was in fact the Messiah, was in 
fact the man who brought to the Jews what they needed 
most,-——equality.’’ w. 0, 6. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


Tue Unity Club of Minneapolis proposes ‘“ to include in 
its scope all the work of the Unitarian society which is not 
directly connected with the Sunday service and financial 
support of the church.” An elaborated programme is 
published for this year. ‘lhirteen study evenings are given 
to the United States, with social, dramatic and lecture 
evenings interspersed. On February the 22d, there is to 
be an unique feature in the way of a “ costume social, illus- 
trative of continental manners and customs.’ The pro- 
gramme is worth sending for. L. R. Berrier, Secretary, 109 
Island avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tue Religio-Scientific Association of the Unitarian church 
of lowa City meets Sunday nights, and the year’s pro- 
gramme consists of ten Bible stories, ten great scenes from 
creat authors, ten language studies, six Ralph Waldo Km 
erson studies. The programme carries a stirring quotation 
from Theodore Parker. 


a 


Unity Club work has begun in Sioux City, Lowa, with a 
large attendance. The following outline of study for Em- 
erson and Shakespeare sections has just been received from 


Miss Safford: 


EMERSON SECTION—TEN EVENINGS. 
I. Introductory. 


One Hvening. 


Emerson in the Fable for Critics. 
Emerson and his place in literature. 
Emerson’s personality and habits. 
Poem—‘ Musketaquid.”’ 


Il. The Transcendentalist. 
Two Hvenings. 
Poem—‘ The Apology.” 
Paper-——Brook Farm and the Transcendentalists. 


Readings from essay on Transcendentalist. 


Discussion—The Influence of Idealism. 
Poem-—‘‘ The Rhodora.”’ 
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Poem —‘‘ Brahma.” 

Paper—Margaret Fuller. 

Reading from essay on Transcendentalist. 
Review and discussion of the essay. 
Poem—Selection from ‘“‘ Woodnotes,” page 49. 
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IV. The American Scholar. 
Two Hvenings. 


Poem—Selection from ‘Woodnotes,” page 53. 
Paper—Emerson and his Aunt. 

Reading from the essay-—‘“‘ American Scholar.” 
Discussion—Have we an American Literature? 
Poem-——Selection from ‘‘ Woodnotes,” page 5d. 


OT ye Oo DO 


1. Poem—* Blight.” 

2. Paper. The Yesterday Club. 

3. Reading from the essay. 

4. Discussion—Is the genius of our institutions favora- 
ble to growth in literature and art? 
0. Poem—" Days.” 


VI. Self-Reliance. 
Three Evenings. 
1. Poem. ‘“ Heroism.”’ 
2. Paper. The Ethics of Kmerson. 
3. Reading from the essay. 
4. Lincoln— Lowell’s Commemoration Ode.”’ 


VII. 


1. Poem—Selection from ‘ Woodnotes.”’ 
2. Paper—Emerson’s Home Life. 

3. Reading from the essay. 
4. Poem- ar Fable.” 


VITl. 
1. Poem—-*‘ Good-Bye.” 
2. Emerson and Carlyle. 
3. Reading from the essay. 
4. Poem-—‘‘ Concord Hymn.” 


IX. Napoleon. 
Two Evenings. 


1. Poem—‘“ Fall.” 
2. Paper—Emerson the Poet. 
3. Reading from the essay: 
4. Poem—“ Politics.” 
xX. 
1. Poem—‘ Destiny.” 
2. Emerson the Lecturer. 
3. Reading from the essay. 
4. Poom— “Hamatr eya and Earth Song.”’ 


Members respond to the roll call at each meeting by quo- 
tations from Emerson’s writings. 


SHAKESPEARE SECTION—KING LEAR. : 
Nine Hventngs. 


PAPERS. 


1. Introduction to the Play. 

2. England and its Kings before the Norman Conquest. 

3. Cordelia and her sisters. 

4. The Three Glosters—Their Interrelations and Rela- 
tions to the Play. 

». A Study of the Character of Kent. Uses of tact and 
courtesy. 

6. Shakespeare’s Fools. 

4. The Character of Lear and the Lesson of his Life. 

8. Comparison of the plays of King Lear and Hamlet. 

Y. An evening with Ignatius Donnelly. Was it the 
Lawyer or Player. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Five Evenings. 
PAPERS. 


1, Introduction to the play. 

2. Ancient Athens and its surroundings. 

3. The Lovers and the Magic Charm. 

4. Puck and the Fairies—their part in the play. 

). The Rude Mechanics and the Private Theatricals. 


Parts of the text are read each evening and the reading 


of the papers is followed by discussion of the same. 
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THE HOME. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL HINTS. 


“ The essence of childhood is dependence and plasticity,” 


“The family life is the molecule of society.” 


ae 232 


“The Froebel thought is common sense applied to every- 
day life.” 


‘Work is man’s highest achievement. He is the creat- 
ing animal.” 


“True religion would say, not “I am as good as yon,” 


.but you are as good as I.” 


The hardest way is the easiest way of doing & good 
thing. 


Are not the grandmother and the grandchild interested 
in the same problems? 

A good teacher can handle forty pupils in a suitable 
room better than a poor one can four. 


Indifferent parents, careless children and prosy Sunday- 
schools need an application of the mind-cure. 


ew teem 


Why not have your classes see you at home sometimes? 
Are they not your friends as well as your pupils? 


Is it hospitality to invite more children when you e 
not enough teachers for those who already come? 


Lead the children away from the fear element in reli- 
gion. ‘That ever makes for superstition. 


Get the children to talk enough to show that their minds 
are working, then let the teacher talk. She generally knows 
the most. 


May not the Sunday night work be made to reinforce the 
Sunday-school? Under some conditions is it not the time 
for teachers’ meeting ? 


Don’t forget that life continues its tuition. Leave your 
Sunday-school instruction unfinished, not only open toward 
the top, but open toward the future. 


If you presume to teach, ought you not to know the par- 
ents of your pupil? Do not your social obligations de- 
mand that you call upon them sometimes. 


It is the reiteration of trifles only that is tiresome. The 
great central things grow by reiteration. So the Sunday 
school had better teach a few things many times, than many 
things one time. 


Old methods are largely gone, new methods not yet 
come. We are beginning to touch fundamental things. 
Germinal thoughts are in our minds and hearts. This is 
our encouragement. 


No emphasis of the instruction end of the Sunday- school 
should overlay the truth that the worship end is the most 
formative part. Teach the children to sing their faith, and 
you have less need of teaching it to them. What they feel 
needs not be explained. 


A correspondent from the eastward writes, “So much 
truth is given in a lifeless way that it makes little impres 
sion. What we need is to have teachers who understand 
talking to people, not at them nor over them. 
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What to do with poor teaching material. Have good 
teachers’ meetings and you’ll make good material out of it. 


If you want to grow towards co-operation in club or Sun- 
day-school, exchange programmes, salute each other through 
the mail. ‘The secretary of an Unity Club should attend 
to the cordialities and hospitalities due to sister clubs. 


Uncle Samuel is a willing errand boy. He will carry a 
message from any minister to any parishioner for two cerits. 
A Sunday-school teacher can communicate with an absent 
pupil for a cent. With the many contrivances for multi- 
plying the written word, hektographs, cyclostyles, etc., this 
means Of parish communication is not sufficiently utilized. 


We have plenty of time to attend to primal interests. We 
are only too busy to attend to secondary things. Some 
men have time enough to go to base ball, horse races, and 
the club, but no time to know what their children are being 
taught in the Sunday-school. Some women have time for 
Browning, Dante and Goethe classes; for clubs, parties and 
conventional calls, but can’t take a class in Sunday-school 
because they’ve no time for teachers’ meeting. Isn’t it 
about time that men and women who believe in the church 


should give it their best energies, rather than what is left? 


A SPARTAN MAIDEN. 


Could you have looked into the plain room where Gorgo 
was sitting, you would hardly have thought she was a prin- 
cess, or that the stern-looking man near her, in the simple, 
almost poor, dress, was a king. But they were Spartans, 
and the Spartans held rigid’ views as to all modes of life. 
Any display, or indulgence in luxury, was looked upon 
as debasing. The stern virtues, such as courage, self-sac- 
rifice, endurance, they looked upon as most fitting to men, 
and especially to Spartans. Anything that tended to make 
them less hardy and brave, they taught should be shunned. 

Those in the highest ranks lived as simply as those in the 
lowest. They ate the plainest food, and that frugally. 
Their money was iron. Scarcely anything could tempt the 
most honorable among them to touch the gold and silver of 
other nations, unless it was to bestow it upon the shrines of 
the gods. The very children were taught moderation and 
self-denial, and that the greatest glory of Sparta was for 
~ ys to be distinguished in war, to be devoted even to 
death. 

We can well believe that Gorgo, then, although the 
daughter of a king, was contented in her simple surround- 
ings, and that when her father entertained his friends or 
noted strangers, and the affairs of Sparta were talked of, 
she was often an interested listener. 

But what is the matter with Gorgo to-day? She is not 
quite old enough to have given up her playthings, and they 
lie all about her, yet she is careless of them, and seems 
lost in anxious thought. Her eyes are fixed upon her 
father, who, also, looks harassed. 

The fact is, the day before, King Cleomenes had re- 
ceived Aristagoras, governor of the great city of Miletus 
across the sea in Asia Minor, and Aristagoras had made a 
proposal, which, although the king had refused it, was now 
In his mind, tempting him. It was that the Spartans 
should join in an attempt to conquer the Persians, and win 
some of their territories, and especially their rich treasures 
at the capital, Luza. Aristagoras had set forth in glow- 
ing light how splendid would be such a conquest, and what 
honor it would reflect upon the Spartans. He had brought 
with him a map of the world—such as the world was then 
supposed to be—upon a large brass plate. As even kings 
at that time—several hundred years before Christ—knew 
little of. geography, Aristagoras explained how they would 
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advance upon Luza; and he traced the course upon the 
brass map. 

King Cleomenes was certainly ambitious. Not so much, 
of course, for the riches to be won from Persia, as for the 
strength to be added to his country through increase of her 
territories, and the opportunity for the Spartans to show to 
foreign nations their unrivaled heroism. 

Aristagoras enlarged upon their certainty of success. 
Histiaeus, the favorite of the Persian king, had turned 
traitor, and would add his influence, and the troops he could 
raise, to their forces. He was still at the magnificent Per- 
sian court, but he had sent word of his intended desertion 
in a sure but remarkable manner. A short time before 
Aristagoras set out for Greece, a slave had arrived from 
Histiaeus with directions for his head to be shaved. When 
this was done, there was found branded upon it the message 
from his master for Aristagoras to incite the people of 
Miletus to revolt, as then Histiaeus would be instantly dis- 
patched there to quell it. But when he was safe at Miletus, 
he would take side with the insurgents. 

Cleomenes was almost persuaded. But how great was 

the distance to Persia? He was told that it would take 
three months for the troops to reach Luza. At this he de- 
clared the expedition unreasonable, and he bade Aristag- 
oras urge the matter no longer, but at once to depart. 
- But to-day, as he reflected upon it, his mind wavered. 
Might he not be casting away a great opportunity for 
Sparta? What laurels might not the soldiers win? And 
then the treasures! Alast Cleomenes the Spartan was 
being tempted by thoughts of these. 


Gorgo, who loved her father dearly, understood his mood 
and was deeply grieved. The thought of war had no ter- 


‘ror to the courageous Spartan maid, only as it was an un- 


just war; while the thought of her father doing violence to 
his conscience filled her with dread. 


King Cleomenes was in the right mood to be differently 
influenced should Aristagoras come again; and he did 
come. He was not prepared easily to give up the brave 
Spartans as his allies. He came in the dress of a humble 
suppliant, bearing an olive branch in his hand. 

He was at once admitted. King Cleomenes listened 
eagerly now. The wily Aristagoras proposed a large trib- 
ute, he actually poured outa heap of glittering gold and 
silver. The king was overcome. Perhaps he had never 
seen so much of this money before. How different it was 
from their iron coin! We do not like to think that the 
Spartan was caring for the money for himself. Yet he was 
weakly yielding, going to consent to undertake what would 
be a most uncertain thing for Sparta. 


It was here that his beloved daughter came to his assist- 
ance. As was said, she feared not the war, but that her 
father might not do rigbt. She sprang to his side crying, 
Do not consent, Father! do not! Great harm will come 
of it!’ 

The truth she spoke recalled King Cleomenes to himself. 
He pushed away the coin, and, more sternly than before, 
ordered Aristagoras away, and bade him never appear in 
Sparta again. 

Aristagoras knew that this was final. He started at once 
for Athens, and was able to induce the Athenians to join 
him. But their expedition was fatally disastrous. They 
were defeated by the Persians with great loss, and King 
Cleomenes had more cause than ever to be grateful to 
Gorgo for her brave remonstrance. Not only had she saved 
her father’s conscience from wrong, but her country from 
loss and disgrace. 

Years afterwards Gorgo became the wife of Leonidas, 
whose name has come down to us as the most heroic of 
Spartans. It was he who, with his handful of men, held 
out against the Persians at the immortal pass of Ther- 
mopylae. 


ABBY M. GANNETT. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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In Temporary Retirement.—A brave 
word comes to us from Miss Mary A. Saf- 
ford, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Sioux City, lowa. She is still at Arlington, 
Mass., in the care of her physician, where she 
has been resting now for several months. Her 
solicitude turns first to her beloved parish. 
She says: “It is comforting to hear from 
Sioux City that the Lend-a-Hand Club, Unity 
Club, Sunday-school and other:church activi- 
ties are not languishing, and that the new 
church is to be much prettier than we thought 
it would be. I send an item from the Sioux 
City Hachange showing that provision is being 
made for another church in the future.” The 
following is the item: ‘ Arrangements have 
been made for lots for a Unitarian church at 
Morning Side. The building of this ehurch 
lies in the future, as nothing will be done un- 
til the handsome new one, corner of Tenth 
and Douglas, has been completed and occu- 
pied.” Morning Side is a fine suburban addi- 
tion to Sioux City, and the friend to whom we 
are indebted for this thoughtful provision for 
“another church in the future,’ is Major 
Cheney, whose enterprise and energy know 
no bounds. Miss Safford further sends greet- 
ing to her friends and fellow-workers in the 
West, and, as a director of the Western Con- 
ference, asks to be informed of the situation, 
the outlook, the needs of the conference, and 
gives assurance of her faith in it and her de- 
sire to fur her its interests. We shall wel- 
come the day that restores to our active ranks 
this large-hearted,clear-headed woman, whose 
work at Sioux City bespeaks her wisdom, her 
ability and consecration. el 


Boston.—A new Christmas service, most 
admirably arranged, is issued by Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding, and sold at the Sunday-school 
room at five cents per copy. 

—At the Unitarian rooms are sold four differ- 
ent photographs of Doctor J. F. Clarke. 

—Recently Rev. Alfred K. Glover presid- 
ed over the Monday club, and Rev. I. F. 
Porter gave his opinion on causes of the slow 
growth of Unitarian churches. Some minis- 
ters who have lately traveled in the western 
states and read the latest reports from Cali- 
fornia did not consider the growth so slow as 
averred in the essay. A new society, the 
Church of the Good Samaritan, is starting on 
our Back Bay. Its location in a hall ona 
corner lot is favorable for its future growth, 
though only a small local population can 


at present be drawn from. Our prominent 
ministers are preaching in turn there. 
—Arrangements are made for a very promis- 
ing series of four Sunday evening sermons 
by Unitarian preachers in the Globe Theater, 
to begin November 18. The Suffolk Confer- 
ence and the Channing Club join in the man- 
agement. 

—Rev. Charles G.Ames, of Philadelphia, filled 
last Sunday the pulpit of Rev. J. F. Clarke. 
A large audience listened to his sermon. He 
met the parishioners on Tuesday evening ata 
social gathering in the vestry. He finds it 
hard to determine whether he will continue 
with his Philadelphia parish or cometo Bos- 
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—Channing Hall was well filled on Saturday 
afternoon while Rev. Brooke Herford told of 
the rise and growth of Unitarianism in Eng- 
land. 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs held 
a conference in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation building last Monday. Not a large 
audience gathered, but much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Rev. A. J. Rich took the chair at the 
morning session, and Doctor Hale in the 
afternoon. The forenoon was given to re- 
ports of progress and methods by delegates 
from Unity Clubs. Miss E. E. Gordon, of 
Sioux City, well represented the West, and 
encouraged the Bureau with the relation of 
her experiences in Humboldt and Sioux City. 
Reports from Fall River, East Boston, West- 
ford, Westboro, Peterboro, Manchester and 
Concord, N.H.,filled all the hours till the noon 
recess. In the afternoon Doctor Hale told of 
the assurance which the past year’s experi- 
ence gives us that the Unity Club contributes 
power in intellect, morals and charities to 
any church which cultivates any of the usual 
Unity club work. Publishing plans of study 


and methods of work, holding instruction- 


conferences, exchanging schedules of exer- 
cises, facilitating: lecturing tours, together 
with a feeling of union in work, make up the 
value of the National Bureau. Some com- 
mittees were appointed to report at the annual 
meeting in next May on suggested plans of 
improvement in the organization. 


Jackson, Mich.—Rev. C. F. Elliott, of 
Jackson, has been absent in Colorado for sev- 
eral weeks. The Western Secretary, John R. 
Effinger, has been called to supply for him in 
his absence. The Sunday-school of the par- 
ish is active, and “The Saturday Night Club” 
is vigorously pursuing its work of “ Social 
Studies in America.” Qne interesting feat- 
ure of the club work of last year was the 


writing of a serial story by diiferent mem-. 


bers of the club, which story is soon to see 
the light in book-form. It is to be sold by 
the ladies for the benefit of the church 
building fund, and we bespeak for it before- 
hand the sympathetic attention of all club 
workers. 


Alton, Ill.—The Western Secretary was 
in Alton last Sunday, November 11. A sym- 
pathetic congregation greeted him, and an in- 
formal reception of friends was held in the 
afternoon at the residence of Hon. Mr. 
Sparks, a sterling member of the parish who 
has just been elected to the State legislature. 
The church is in a healthy condition, and is 
looking for the right man to come and lead 
it on to better things. It was a pleasant inci- 
dent of the day to be shown through the new 
and attractive home of our fellow-worker, 
Judson Fisher, built by his *“‘ boys,” while he 
has been about his master’s business at Shef- 
field. We congratulate the minister who has 
a pair of such “ boys.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mr. Fisher went 
from the St. Louis Institute and preached ut 
Unity church, Cincinnati, Sunday, October 
27. Mr. Learned spoke there November 4, 
and Mr. Gannett preached there November 
11. Sixty-five children are enrolled in the 
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Sunday-school, and interest increases every 
week. ; 
THE Pactric Coast CONFERENCE. 

The fifth annual session of the Pacific Coag 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christiay 
Churches is announced at San Diego, (Ca). 
December 11,12and13. The invitation to 
its sessions is addressed “ To all Believers jp 
an Enlightened and Liberal Religion, basegq 
on the modern conception of the Universe 
and Man’s Spiritual Relations therewith.” 
It will be the occasion of the dedication of a 
recently completed church of the San Diego 
society, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, pastor. " 

Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San Fran- 
cisco will preach the annual Conference and 
Dedicatory Sermon. Hon. Horace Davis wi] 
preside, and among the speakers and essayists 
will be the following: a 

Rev. E. M. Wheelock, of Spokane Falls, 
W. T.; topic, “‘The Organic March of Man.” 

Rev. Thos. L. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon: 
topic, “ Democracy in Church Life.” 

Chas. A. Murdock, of San Francisco; topic, 
* Child Saving.” 

John Vance Cheney, of San Francisco: 
topic, “ Matthew Arnold.” 

Rev. C. P. Massey, of Sacramento; topic, 
“The Old Symbols and the New Faith.” 

Rev. N. A. Haskell, of San Jose. 

Rev. Chas. W. Wendte, of Oakland; topic, 
“A Unitarian Estimate of Robert G. Inger- 
soll.” 

Rev. P. 8. Thacher, of Santa Barbara: 
topic, “The Work of the Liberal Christian 
Church.” 

Rev. Eli Fay, D. D., of Los Angeles; topic, 
* Emotion in Religion.” 

Rev. Oscar Clute, of Pomona; topic, ‘ Some 
Fundamental Fallacies of Materialism.” 

DELEGATES. 

“The object of the Conference is to cherish 
that broad ground of -fellowship and com. 
munion which does not prescribe forms of 
intellectual assent, but unites Christians in 
the great common objects of human interest, 
welfare and service, and applies liberal 
Christian principles to individual and social 
life. The presence and co-operation of those 
who are interested in this object is earnestly 
desired.” 


Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 


‘‘ T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILLis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


‘“‘T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion, 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sars: Paria tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, ane 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON; 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON; 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstAH, corner Michi- 
n avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
‘tter, minister. Sunday, November 18, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 16; subject, English Cas- 


tles. 

Unity CoukcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, November 18, services at 10:45 
ee | 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, November 18, sérvices at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALLSovuts CHURCH, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 18, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M.; Sermon by Rev. George W. 
Cooke of Dedham, Mass. Monday, Novem- 
per 19, Unity Club, Emerson section. Bible 
Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Untry CHouRcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, November 18, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 

Tae Curcago Institute. Third Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, November 22, 8 p. M., Art 
Institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
street. 


A Dangerous Tendency. 


The most important feature about that very 
common complaint, catarrh in the head, is 
its tendency to develope into some other 
more serious and dangerous disease. The 
foul matter dropping from the head into the 
bronchial tubes or lungs is very liable to 
lead to bronchitis, or consumption, that de- 
stroyer which causes more deaths in this 
country than any other disease. As catarrh 
originates in impurities in the blood, local 
applications can do but little good. The 
common sense method of treatment is to pu- 
rify the blood, and for this purpose there is 
no preparation superior to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. The powerful action of this medicine 
upon the blood expels every impurity, and 
by so doing cures catarrh and gives health to 
the entire organism. ) 


A Sudden Change of Weather 


Will often bring on acough. The irritation 
which induces coughing is quickly subdued 


by Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a simple | 


and effective cure for all throat troubles. 
Price, 25 cents per box. 


There is nothing you require of your agents but 
what is just and reasonable and strictly in accordance 
With business principles.’ That's the sort of testi- 
mony any house can be proud of, and it is the testi- 
mony of hundreds of men who are profitably em- 
pezes by B, F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. Write 

or full particulars, 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- |. 


eases are Contagious, or that they are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
mows cured in from one to three simple applications 
madeby the patient at home. N. B.—For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy isa specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
meee of 10c, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada. —Scientific American. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Leaven at Work. By J.W. Hanson, D.D. Bos- 
+ Universalist Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 


Rachel Armstrong, or Love and Theology. By Celia 
Parker "osey. Boston: Ticknor & Co. ager, 


éar’s Eve. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Boston: 
ae ard. Chicago: S A. Maxwell & “am 


ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & 
Wicd ashi donc saves haasnabnne sesdennjul $1.00 


There are many reasons why they are the best. 
They represent all that is progressive in the art of 
stove making. They are rich in design, and perfect 
in operation. They never get out of order. They 
give a uniform heat, and their baking is perfection. 
In short, the Garland goods are absolutely the 
very best that can be produced for the money. 
More have been bought this year than ever before 


in the history of a single season. 


Beware 


There are many imitations which unscrupulous dealers claim to be the 
Garland or “‘just the same” as the Garland. It is no such thing. Ask 


for the genuine Garland, and see that you get it/ For sale by first-class 
merchants evervwhere. : 


Every one buying for a Library 
Should examine these new Juve- 


niles. ‘ 
RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. MAaRt1a! MCINTOSH 
Cox. With illustrations by F.'T. Merrill. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“Raymond Kershaw” is a story of brave living, 
noble action, hard work, and devoted family‘affection. 


‘It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and it is thor- 


oughly sweet, pure and helpful. 


SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F, WRESSELHOEFT. 
- With illustrations by James McDermott. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“One of the most horoughly delightful child stories 
we have had for many a day is ‘Sparrow, the Tramp,’ 
by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is one of those charming 
books in which animals talk, and it adds the novel 
scheme of having them influence the affairs of their hu- 
man neighbors in a way which will delight che little 
folk.’’— Boston Courier. 


The lamented author of “ Little Women” read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight, 


PRINCE VANCE. 


The Story of a Prince with a Court in his Box. By 
ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO Barks. Illustrated 
by Frank Myrick. “Contains a mine of pleasant 

.conceits.”’ Price, $1.50. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. 


By OscaR WILDE. “ Deserves to be classed with the 
best fairy stories that have ever been written.’ 


Price, $1.00. 
CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books. By Susan COOoLIDGE. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The children were all interested in ‘What Katy 
Did,” and, of course, will want to know about Katy’s 
sister. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


HEAWEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN: 
BO. 1“ t of the Lord JesusChrist.” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in (757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 

criptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 


he and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


Are You an American Citizen? 


—IF SO—— 
YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 
States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
S150 a Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 
415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - - ~ Mass. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
AMERICAN 


POULTRY JOURNAL, 


1889, VOLUME 20. 1889. 


Nearly Two Decades of Success ! 


The American Poultry Journal is the 


|LEADING PUBLICATION 


Of its Class in America. 


Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and ge 


the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— } 


WARD & BATES. 


for by Pecx’s Par. Iurpnovep 

F Cusnionzspd Ear Drvuma, 

the Whispers heard distinctly 
%) 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & FREE, Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, G53 Broadway, N.¥. Name this paper. 


118 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. _ 
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UNITY. 


November 1%, 1888 


CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum, Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


—_ TD 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


ERY. 


'. Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured- 
Speaking without notes. 

Wholly anlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist, J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free by 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York 


| HOP PING ge gh . verpeet arte De- 


BY M AIL voted to the interests of women. Full 
of fashion, hints on shopping,informa- 
. tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original. enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c. for 
one year’s subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address—Shop- 
ping by Mail. 7 & 9 Jackson St., Chicago. 
_LAURA A. CHAMBERLAIN, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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-CLEAN HANDs! 


The Most Desirable Goods 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


For Holiday Gifts. For sale by all dealers. 


: GREATAMERICAN TO LADIES. © 


T in Te 
E Greatest Bargains @ecas: 
Baking Powder and PR. MIUMS. 
". ‘ For particulars iddress 
VOMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co, 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 


e)e) OO A MONTH can be 
$15.22 10 $25 ,™= made working for us. 
gents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 


AT RETAIL! | 


ROYAL COPEN 


HAGEN CHINA, 


IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY, SUITABLE FOR DINNER, TEA OR 


COURSE SERVICES, 


DINNER SETS, 
TEA do 
GAME do 
MEAT do 
SOUP do 
FISH do 
SALAD do 
ICE CREAM SETS, 


J 


ASK TO SEE THEM. 


CHAMBER SETS, 
RICH |CUT GLASS, 
THIN FLINT do 
BANQUET LAMPS, 
PIANO do 
TABLE do 
HANGING do 
ART POTTERY. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


ROYAL WORCESTER, DOULTON, 
FLEMISH, PIERCED HUNGARIAN, &c. 


ALL IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY & CHOICE DECORATION 


FROM RELIABLE MAKERS. 


Our Goods are all selected with great care, and being imported in con- 
nection with our immense jobbing business, materially aids us in making prices 
much less than these wares can ordinarily be procured for. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. VISITORS WELCOME. 


PITKIN X 


BROOKS, 


Cor. Lake and State Sts., Chicago. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louts Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to any address. St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Eighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will’send Magazine and Unity one year for. 
only $2.25. Address this office. 


The. Journal of Industrial Education. 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen: 
garden Association, is devoted to the ‘‘ New Education” 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, $1 pe 

ear. For the nexttwo months the book ** THE FAITH 

HAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL. . 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
om 2, Times Buildige, Chicago. 


Ro 
A book for every woman. 
] KOLO (Y xcs B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREF. 


ii2.OO0SbLDS=“s “AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, 111. 


PHT TRY SEs \complete) end our e0s 


Look at This Offer! 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well,I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: JOHNSON § 
PouLTRY Book FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, price, 25¢; 
KENDALL'S Book, HoRsE AND His DISEASES, price, 
25c; $1.00 worth of CHoICE GARDEN SEEDs, includip 
TEN PackagEs OF THE BEST VARIETIES, and OU 
RURAL HOMES, OnE YEar, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of allinterested farmers 
and make this Great OFFER Now. Address, 


OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 


ANTED FOR THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Unitarian Association, the following back 
numbers of UNITY, ofie copy each: 
Nov. 16, 1884. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18 and 25, 1886. 
Apr. 16, 1887 
May 19, 1888. Peery 
Any one having all of these in good condition will 
lease write the publishers of Uniry stating his price 
or them. 


WOMAN 
AND 


A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art- 
Send 6 cts. for current 15 
sue giving list of yaluable 
premiums for subecribers 
and club-raisers. Address 
523 Arch St., Phila. P.: 


all lse. MORAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio. 


HOME 


